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MARIANO, LOYAL NATIVE 

By Mrs. E. E. Hamill 
Twin Falls, Idaho 

One day's journey from Manila, on a large native boat, up the 
Pasig River, then on the Bay Laguna, Calamba is reached, late the 
same day. There the Quartermaster Banco takes you ashore and 
the U. S. ambulance carries you one and one-half miles through town 
to an old friars' convent used during the Insurrection as hospital and 
quarters for American soldiers. In the convent the doctors and the 
wounded officers and nurses, male and female, were housed. The 
large, quaint, old structure, very comfortably built for plenty of 
fresh air, had large sliding windows, with shell panes which give a 
soft, pleasant light from the hot, glaring sun, and are unbreakable 
during the frequent severe earthquakes, of which we had two or 
three each month. 

Having taken Spanish lessons in the north of Luzon, while on 
duty there, I at once engaged a native lad, Mariano Elazegin, who 
came twice each week to continue them. Mariano made an interest- 
ing teacher. He was a native school teacher and knew little of the 
English language, but his polite manner and his smile won friends 
for him wherever he went. He would bring me samples of native 
fruit, delicious and choice, each in its season, proudly tied up in a 
blue bandana. All the Spanish I was taught was a free mixture of 
Tagalo, with very little Spanish, but I made fair progress convers- 
ing with our native table boy, Henrik. 

Sometimes the officers on duty in the town would call at the con- 
vent, bringing with them a group of barefooted ragged-looking native 
musicians. These would dip their bamboo instruments into the 
stream near by and then play marvelously beautiful dreamy Spanish 
music. 

Mariano had a brother, Joseph, among these musicians. Often 
during my lesson, Mariano would sit and listen to the dance music, 
then would suddenly jump up, cross his arms and waltz gracefully 
around the room, saying, "You querrie dance, Senorita?" I would 
take him by the hand and lead him into the dining hall, and our Com- 
manding Officer, Dr. Williamson, would say, "Hello, Master Mariano ! 
You like to dance?" When some nurse would carry him off for a 
waltz or a two-step he was very happy. 

Some days during my lesson he would write upon the paper, 
"Senorita, take me to America? I will serve you." I would write, 
"Poco tempo mi amigo." (Bye and bye, my friend.) When the word 
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"bitter" was to be written, he would say, "You no savvy, Senorita? 
All the samee quinine." 

Towards eight in the evening, he would point to a star and say, 
"My star tells me I go home soon." Always cheerful, polite and 
happy, I was astonished when Mariano came as usual, one evening, 
soon after dinner, with his books and pencil and some flowers, 
to see his look of fear and distress. He took my hand and actually 
trembled. "Mariano, what is the matter?" I asked, "Are you sick?" 
"No, Senorita, me triste." (sad) "Mi probe hermano!" (My poor 
brother!) He placed his finger upon his neck as if he were to be be- 
headed. At once I took him to the Commanding Officer and there, in 
his language, he told his trouble freely, as the doctor could under- 
stand him. Quietly the doctor sent a message to the presidente of 
the town, and soon U. S. guards were placed in our quarters in the 
secluded corners of the stairway leading to the upper floor. The 
ground floors were used as signal corps rooms and for a store room 
for ammunition. 

No one knew what it meant until the musicians had entered, 
when the guard and the captain marched the whole band to prison, 
across the road from our quarters. Upon each musician was found 
a bolo. They had planned to capture the officers together, while at 
our big house, and to slaughter them all. Mariano, the little Spanish 
master of language, had saved our lives. 

When the musicians were marched to prison, several hundred 
natives scattered in all directions in great fear. Word was sent at 
once to headquarters and the musicians were taken to Manila for 
trial. Those who took the oath of allegiance to the U. S. were returned 
home, after a vow to prove their loyalty to our flag, while the more 
stubborn were sent to prison in Manila, Bilibid. 

Mariano in anguish for his brother Joseph, was rejoiced to see 
him return. Mariano himself, was appointed justice of peace of the 
town of Calamba. 

After my return to this country, Mariano often wrote me in his 
quaint English. One of his letters said : 

My much respectable, never to be forgotten friend. I am agriculture now. 
I raise bees for honey to sell. My father is died. Is it too sad for me now? He 
drink to much vino. I give you now a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
When you come again to these Islands ? 

Later, greetings from his wife and himself told that our loyal 
Filipino is happily married now. 



